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The Washington Conference on Christian Unity 


This number is devoted to abstracts of addresses delivered at the fourth annual Conference on 
Christian Unity held at the College of Preachers, Washington, D. C., January 1-2, 1944, 


Basic Issues in Church Union 


Canon Theodore O. Wedel, warden, College of Preach- 
ers, Washington, D. C., discussed the fundamental issues, 
as he sees them, in the tension within the Episcopal Church 
over the proposed “basic principles” for a merger with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. They are of 
importance to other communions as well, for the issues 
under stress are ultimately those “of the Christian schisms 
of the last thousand years” and, as such, are “basic to 
Christianity itself.” 


Protestants have tended to find “magic Presence in the 
Bible” as Catholics found it in the Mass. The loss in 
Protestantism of the liturgy was “absolutely tragic.” But 
“the basic theological swing of the Reformation away 
from an impersonal substance metaphysic back to the 
personalized covenant-theology of the Bible dare not be 
surrendered.” 


Catholics claim to have “almost a monopoly” on the 
doctrine of the Church. Yet if one thinks of the Church 
as “a congregation of persons belonging to ‘the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit’” its role at a Catholic Mass “almost 
vanishes to nothing.” The miracle of transubstantiation 
at the Altar is “dependent upon the priesthood quite, or 
almost, disconnected from the people. ... The Church for 
the true Catholic is the extension of the Incarnation... , 
and the Incarnation is carried on first of all in the Sacra- 
ments.” 


The Reformation was “clearly a great revolt” in which 
Anglicanism joined against this medieval system. But in 
doing so in certain areas of Protestantism the sacraments 
were “almost abolished . . . altogether” or reduced to “a 
state of ignoble servitude.” 


In the book of Common Prayer Anglicans have “a 
priceless gift of our fathers.” The very phrase, “common 
prayer,” “contains in two words a whole doctrine of the 
Church herself. . . . Here is the Church in action, the 
Church as a corporate miracle, a personalized covenant 
with Christ its Lord.” Indeed, Canon Wedel believes 
that “the liturgical life of the Body of Christ in history” 
is a bridge to Catholicism. 


The bishop was originally, Canon Wedel said, “the 
normal minister of the early Church. He was the breaker 
of bread .. . in every ecclesia, however small or isolated.” 
As such, he was “the obvious personalized focus of unity. 
As the churches subdivided unity was maintained by the 
delegation of a “breaker of bread” for each congregation. 
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The bishop remained “the personalized center of unity of 
the larger diocesan ecclesia. . . . Theories of a legalized 
Apostolic Succession, or of a substantive grace of orders, 
all came later. They are not needed to give to the episco- 
pate a meaning and a function which the ecumenical 
Church of the future may find as necessary for the symbol- 
izing of unity as did the Church of the second century.” 

The tensions in Anglicanism can, Canon Wedel believes, 
be resolved through “the unique comprehensiveness of 
historic Anglicanism” which comes from welding together 
the two traditions of “the Catholic liturgical heritage and 
the evangelical Reformation theology.” 


An Ecumenical Study of Church Strategy 


Professor John C. Bennett of Union Theological Sem- 
inary reported the result of a study which has been carried 
on by the Study Department of the World Council of 
Churches, mainly through the intensive work of a group 
m Chicago, representing varied Protestant viewpoints, and 
the preparation and circulation of papers. Much of it 
centered in the concepts of the Church as Corpus Chris- 
tianum (or Christian civilization) and as Corpus Christi 
(in which the Church has responsibility for the behavior 
of its members but “has no illusions about civilization.”) 
The group reached agreement on the following points : 

“1. A high conception of the Church as a God-given 
community of faith and love. ... 

“2. That the Church should not be regarded as an 
exclusive community of the righteous but rather as a 
community of sinners... . 

“3. That the Church should never be identified with the 
Kingdom of God but be kept under the judgment of the 
Kingdom. . . . 

“4. That the Corpus Christianum . . . has in fact been 
broken. .. . 

“5. That... it did often involve the disastrous mistake 
of using Christian sanctions to support highly ambiguous 
forms of civilization.” Most of the Americans in the 
group consider, however, that this temptation was no 
worse than that to “social irresponsibility” which comes 
from too great concentration on the inner life of the 
Church. 

“6. That the Church does have responsibility for the 
evangelization of mankind as a whole,” and “.. . to give 
guidance to its members in regard to the decisions they 
must make in the world as citizens or as participants in 
the economic process. . . .” 
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7. “That this responsibility includes at least negative 
criticism of institutions and political and economic pro- 
grams and the promulgation of ‘middle axioms.’” The 
latter refers to “immediate goals which . . . lie somewhere 
between general principles and specific programs.” 

8. “That the Church should not identify itself or its 
gospel with particular political or economic programs or 
systems. . . 

9. “That the Church should come to realize the life of 
agape in its own fellowship.” 

The1e was disagreement on the following points: 

“1. The extent to which the Corpus Christianum still 
exists. 

“2. The extent to which the New Testament conception 
of the Church should be regarded as normative today. 

“3. The obligation of the Church to develop anew in 
each situation a Corpus Christianum. .. . 

“4. The extent to which . . . direct social teaching and 
action by the Church are legitimate. . . . 

“5. The extent to which we may have hope for the 
realization of Christian objectives in this world.” 

The following issues need further study: 

“1. The guidance that the Church should give to its 
members who must act in the world. ... 

«2. The development of the ‘middle axiom’ concept and 
the working out of a body of Christian teaching under 
this head... . 

“3. The basis for cooperation between Christians and 
non-Christians. . . . 

“4. The possibility of emphasizing the duty to seek the 
formation of a new Corpus Christianum in each age.... 

“5. The development of types of church teaching and 
leadership which lack full official authority but which can 
give guidance which has great intrinsic authority concern- 
ing concrete problems.” 


The Younger Churches in Ecumenical Organizations 


Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, retired secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, reported that after considerable 
study the International Missionary Council has found it 
“impracticable and undesirable” to distinguish between 
“churches” and “nascent churches.” Therefore the con- 
clusion has been reached that “the ‘younger churches’ 
ought to be members of the proposed World Council from 
the beginning and in their own right” but that it is not 
practicable for them to maintain membership in both the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council. 
Yet they need the services provided by the International 
Missionary Council. 

Dr. Warnshuis suggested that in each area there should 
be a “fully representative body in which every constituent 
member can fully participate.” This is the only way in 
which each denomination can “send delegates with desired 
frequency to some responsible body in which the world 
issues of the Church are considered.” On the mission field 
the National Christian Councils which are constituent 
members of the International Missionary Council should 
be so recognized. They represent both churches and 
“nascent churches.” 

An arrangement is needed for functional divisions which 
deal separately with their special tasks but meet together 
in a plenary Council, Dr. Warnshuis believes. The con- 
stitution of the World Council might well be amended to 
provide for three or four functional divisions in which 
each regional body would be represented. “If one of 
these is a division of world-wide evangelism, it will be 
another part of a plan to relate the International Mission- 
ary Council to the World Council.” 

Interest in the World Council can be maintained only 


as the World Council “really serves the Churches of the 
World. . . . How can we develop a World Council that 
will be a world Council?” 


Federal Church Union Now 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones presented his plan for immediate 
federal church union. In this scheme the churches sur- 
render their sovereignty. “The Church of Christ in 
America” would have the different communions ag 
branches. Over them would be the General Assembly of 
the Church of Christ in America, with powers determined 
by the constituent assembly or granted by the branches, 
It would speak for the total concerns of the Church, such 
as evangelism, education and the relations of church and 
state. State and city assemblies would deal with problems 
of overlapping and competition either by comity arrange- 
ments or by amalgamating local churches. Each nation 
would have a similar Church of Christ, and a World 
Assembly of delegates from the national assemblies would 
“express the voice of the Christian Church on world 
affairs.” Each local group could determine for itself such 
matters as intercommunion and the interchange of mem- 
bers and ministers. 

The doctrinal basis would be the simple confession of 
“Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God.” The door 
should be left open to the Roman Catholic Church to enter 
whenever it is ready to say that it is a branch of the 
Christian Church and that the others are also branches. 
No one type of expression or church government would 
be allowed to dominate the rest because that would mean 
impoverishment, for no church has the whole truth. The 
keel is already laid for federal union within the structure 
of Christianity, through the local federations, the Federal 
Council of Churches, the National Christian Councils, ete. 
The Federal Council could become the executive of the 
American general assembly, the state councils the execu- 
tives of state assemblies, and the local councils the execu- 
tives of city assemblies. The World Council could then be 
the executive of the world assembly. 

In America we have achieved “analysis, not synthesis.” 
The rise of the different communions was inevitable. The 
next great step is synthesis. The objection is that federal 
union would “freeze the denominations.” Actually, it 
would “melt” them. A divided church in a divided world 
lacks moral authority. 


“The Canalizing of Grace’ 


Five speakers took part in a symposium on this topic. 
Dr. John J. Banninga, a retired missionary from India, 
presented the first paper, He felt that for any group to 
insist that all must use a given “form of doctrine, rite, or 
ordination” denies the blessings of the grace of God to 
“those who cannot see their way to submitting to such a 
priesthoood, practice or form of doctrine.” Christ left no 
“system” and no institution for spreading the Gospel. 
“He left only men who had received life from him and 
whose one desire would be to let others know about that 
new life.” While there must be a certain amount of 
“canalization” to ensure the distribution of testimony, no 
one system can be allowed to become “an exclusive method 
under the control of certain men or certain ideas... . 
They only can be true channels of God’s grace in whom 
God’s truth and love have become realities. . . . Let us 
have a Church that as fully as possible carries out the 
revelation of God, and let us recognize the Spirit’s power 
wherever we see the evidences of His moving the hearts 
of men.” 

Dr. Hugh C. Burr, executive secretary of the Rochester 
Federation of Churches, thought that the difficulty is 
focussed “at the point of how . . . grace reaches men, and 
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through what agent or agents.” Among non-Roman 
Catholics there are “at least two major types” of attitude: 
“those who hold that the Church is the agent” of God’s 
grace and those who hold that the Holy Spirit is the 
ent. The crux of the problem, “humanly speaking,” lies 
in the fact that there are more people in the world who 
“emphasize chiefly the Church” than there are who 
“emphasize the Spirit.” But the protestors throughout 
history have been those who felt that under a given 
set of circumstances emphasis on the Spirit was obscured 
and those who “felt on the ground of the New Testament 
itself that the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ was never 
intended to be contained in a sacrament.” The dilemma 
lies “at the point where ecumenical opportunity begins. 
... Those who feel that the Church is preeminent as the 
agent of grace appear to set the pattern, write the state- 
ments and draw up the formulas.” It is still difficult to 
“make a statement which recognizes that in fact grace is 
conveyed both through the Church directed by the Spirit, 
and through the divine agency of the Spirit, usually in 
connection with the human agency of a church.” But 
the “areas of our unity are-already large, and they cannot 
but grow larger” with increasing experience across de- 
nominational lines. Complete unity is unlikely because 
“from the beginning . . . the variety of apprehension of the 
significance of Jesus has been so great. . . . Ours are but 
partial understandings of him and of the means of grace 
today. In consequence all of them are needed... .” 


Dr. Roswell P. Barnes of the Federal Council of 
Churches thought the lack of mutual understanding be- 
tween the Evangelical and the more Catholic group is “as 
important as the doctrinal differences.” The difficulty is 
not “in the attitude toward the sacraments themselves.” 
He described the preparation for the Communion service 
in the home of his maternal grandfather, a Presbyterian 
layman. “From the Preparatory Service on Friday 
through Communion Sunday no unnecessary labor was 
done on the farm” or in the home. There was family 
worship morning and evening. The Communion bread 
was baked in his grandfather’s home. “‘A special collection 
of materials was brought together for its preparation ; 
there was a special service of dedication. It was baked 
separately and none of it was put on the common table. 


... The attitude toward the elements was one of attribu- 
ting a substantive content to the bread before its consecra- 
tion at church. There was a very high concept of the 
sacrament and of the priesthood.” In that home on 
Sunday afternoons there was an examination in the 
“prayer room” that “amounted to a family confessional.” 
His mother carried this over into his boyhood home. As a 
result, his training in “spiritual insight in the grace of God 
passing through human channels” came even more from 
his mother than from his minister father. “Any exclusive 
emphasis on the priesthood in the ministry therefore seems 
somewhat inadequate to one who has seen in the unor- 
dained mother a chief channel of God’s grace in early life 
and in those afternoons in the prayer-room a deeply litur- 
gical experience.” A “high sense of the holy and tran- 
scendent” is common to the different orders, from Catholic 
to Quaker. “If we do not consider one higher than the 
other we may find mutual enrichment.” 


Dr. Angus Dun, bishop-elect of the Episcopal diocese 
of Washington, emphasized the fact that the Church “in 
its inmost nature” is a community of profoundly personal 
relationships. Its members enter into personal relations 
with God through Christ and into profoundly personal 
relations with one another in Him. This common life 
embodies itself in various tangible forms. It utters itself 
in affirmations and becomes the stuff of the formalized 
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doctrine. If this is to serve as a medium of exchange it 
has to be in the most adequate forms possible of words 
and acts of worship. Generally speaking, sharing in 
these means that one shares in the inward and personal 
elements. The truth that the more Catholic mentality is 
concerned about is the normal integration between the 
structures and the institutions that guard the inner reality. 
The evangelical mind is often unconscious of how in- 
debted it is to the framework for the inner reality, but the 
Catholic may be unaware of the indebtedness of the frame- 
work to the inner realities. A genuine means of grace is 
a way of guarding or communicating spiritual realities. 
Without formal statements or forms the inner reality has 
no frame-work in which it can be guarded or transmitted. 
At the other extreme God is confined to extreme external 
means or formula. 

Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, American secretary of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, asserted that we 
all agree in repudiating any claim of “human control over 
divine gifts.” Nevertheless, it is a fact that God has given 
us “covenanted mercies,” “means of grace.” The idea that 
“spiritual things are not conveyable by material things” is 
not the Gospel of the Incarnation which declares that the 
divine life was manifested in the earthly reality of flesh 
and blood.” Such a faith “accepts the fact that God uses 
definite, tangible, earthly things as . . . channels of His 
love. And so it is not surprising that from the beginning 
His disciples found in baptism a new birth, in the laying- 
on-of-hands a gift of the. Holy Spirit, above all in the 
breaking-of-bread a communion of the body of Christ. 
These were outward channels of spiritual reality. But they 
were also sacraments of the fellowship which is the Body 
of Christ and that likewise was a very definite, visible 
body of people. Its nucleus was the Twelve whom Christ 
himself had called and taught and sent forth. Fellowship 
with them was the definite mark of membership in the 
Church. . . . And thus, naturally and inevitably, the 
apostolic ministry became an essential element in the sacra- 
mental life of the Church, not because of any monopoly of 
God’s grace in apostolic hands, but because as fellowship 
it is an implicit part of his loving gift. The Church recog- 
nized this more and more clearly as time passed, and in 
East and West has continuously treasured the ministry 
appointed by Christ himself as a necessary factor in the 
obedience to his command. It is the means he has provided 
for free access to him. 


The Problem of the Irregular Sects 


Dr. H. Paul Douglass of the Federal Council of 
Churches presented a study of the growth of the denomi- 
nations that do not cooperate with the major groups. He 
pointed out that the causes of denominational splits may 
be sociological rather than doctrinal. A study of the 
sects that have arisen since 1916 indicates that, while a few 
are fragments of large denominations, the main group is 
that of the emotional sects. Among these there are three 
types of doctrinal tendencies: adventist, perfectionist, 
supernatural gift of speech and healing. They may be 
pacifist and are likely to be very fundamentalist. 

They tend to develop among socially isolated people 
but some are churches of the urban disinherited. Those 
with fewer than 5,000 members have lost since 1926 but 
the big ones have gained enormously. The 34 large 
bodies of this group have, taken together, increased 107 
per cent, while the churches of the Federal Council have 
oe only 18 per cent and the Roman Catholic Church 

3.3 per cent. For the churches as a whole the increase 
is 25 per cent. That is, the rate of progress for the largest 
emotional sects is four times that of the “good people.” 
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In Essex County, N. J., a mixed industrial and residential 
area, almost a third of all the churches belong to sects of 
the emotional type or regard themselves as unaffiliated 
with any denomination. Until we can understand the 
rise of these bodies and can include them in our fellow- 
ship church unity will not be complete. 


Natural Law as a Basis for Interfaith Cooperation 


Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, professor of English Bible and 
Christian sociology at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
presented this topic. He pointed out that the basis of 
the recent Catholic, Jewish and Protestant Declaration on 
World Peace is “the generally shared conviction that there 
is in the world a moral law that comes from God and that 
to it individuals and nations are subject.” Natural law, 
as the Stoic thinkers saw it, was “written by God in the 
nature of all men, to be discerned there by right reason. 
It is everlasting and unchangeable. . . .” Among its 
constituents are “observation of the common elements in 
the conduct of men,” “rational deduction,” “an element of 
moral faith,” and a “distinction between the pure and 
absolute natural law ... and the relative form . . . char- 
acteristic. of the present deteriorated condition of human- 
ity.” 

During the Middle Ages natural law became “‘the moral 
basis for social institutions.” The Reformers were less 
interested in it, in part because oi “their low estimate of 
the competence of the reason of the natural man.” During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries natural law was 
rationalized and the religious aspects were ignored. In 
the nineteenth century it “tended to drop out of legal 
thought.” But by the twentieth century jurists gradually 
came to realize that “the values and ideals that gave 
meaning and validity to the laws” were really what our 
fathers knew as natural law. 

There are, of course, difficulties to be met in any 
modern use of the concept. The “real issue,” Dr. Nixon 
insisted, is not whether certain moral insights are common 
to most peoples but “shall we use them, making our 
appeal in terms which demonstrate our own moral sin- 
cerity?” Another danger is setting up absolutes in a 
given situation, without considering all the facts. Other 
difficulties center around the element of moral faith. The 
importance of natural law to individuals depends on their 
“basic attitudes toward man and God and the world... . 
Catholics and liberal Christians will probably find the 
concept congenial: Catholics because it saturates their 
tradition: Liberals, because they . . . are likely to believe 
in common elements of moral life. . . . Christians deeply 
influenced by the Reformation are likely to be skeptical of 
the value of natural law, for their views of the natural man 
are pessimistic.” 


The Ecumenical Fellowship of Local Churches 
Dr. J. Quinter Miller of the Federal Council of 


Churches discussed some specific applications of ecumeni- 
cal fellowship for the relations of local churches. He urged 
the abandonment ‘wherever possible” of closed member- 
ship and closed communion; a parish program of ecumeni- 
cal education; the preparation of ecumenical worship ma- 
terials; the recognition of the cooperative functions of 
evangelism, education and service as “the parish outreach 
of each participating church” ; and a definite budgeting for 
the parish’s cooperative ministry. 

On the community level Dr. Miller emphasized the need 
for councils of churches to provide community wide 
services, along such lines as the following: 


“The guaranteeing of the rights of minority peoples; 
the placing of religion at the center of the community’s 


program of public education; the focusing of Christian 
public opinion on social issues; the guiding of Christian 
action on civic and legislative projects; the provision of a 
united Protestant voice, representative yet free, in public 
relations ; the coordination of Protestant social work; the 
provision for Christian youth recreation and fellowship; 
the conducting of factual research on community tasks 
confronting the churches; the provision for church exten- 
sion and adjustment; the charting of a cooperative min- 
istry to public institutions; the training of local church 
leadership; the administration of simultaneous Every 
Member Canvasses of the churches; the cultivation of 
acquaintance and fellowship of church officials ; the public 
observance of community religious festivals; the system- 
atic planning of community-wide evangelism; the repre- 
sentation of organized religion in all relations with 
government, social and civic agencies in the community; 
the coordination of the local church’s postwar planning 
and strategy.” “An isolationist parish strategy,” he said, 
“will prove impotent” in dealing with most of these 
matters. 

Another aspect of the question is the relation of com- 
munions on the state and community level. Here again 
Dr. Miller made a number of specific suggestions :° 


“1. The official endorsement and support of one coop- 
erative agency at the several levels of the Church’s geo- 
graphical life. 

“2. The cooperative creation, integration and projec- 
tion of denominational and interdenominational program 
plans and services so coordinated as to provide a united 
impact on the local community. 


“3. The multiple accreditation of the professional staff 
of the churches for both denominational and interdenomi- 
national service. 

“4. The establishment of the principle of zone super- 
vision through which staff service may be cooperatively 
deployed and fundamentally related to corporate church 
enterprise. 

“5. The study and formulation of those corporate 
services which should be assigned for adminstration to 
the Church’s cooperative agencies. ... 


“6. The allocation of budgetary support to the coopera- 
tive agencies commensurate with the resources available 
and required for the discharge of the corporate functions 
assigned to said agencies. 

“7. The incorporation of cooperative services in the 
agenda of the communion’s official sessions for study, re- 
port and recommendation thereon. 


“8. The launching of an educational campaign through 
the church press designed to emphasize the reality of the 
Church's ecumenical fellowship at the local parish and 
community level. 

“9, The granting of communion credit for parish 
giving to interdenominational enterprises. 

“10. The requiring of a more adequate reporting on 
... the stewardship exercised by the cooperative agencies 
supported by the communions. . . .” 


Addresses Appearing in “Christendom” 


The following papers presented at the Cathedral Con- 
ference are reprinted in full in the Spring issue of Chris- 
tendom (297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.): “Re- 
sults of an Ecumenical Study,” by John C. Bennett; 
“Religious Liberty,” by F. Ernest Johnson; “Emergency 
Cooperation and Permanent Church Practice,” by Mark 
A. Dawber ; and “The Role of Conscience and of the Cor- 
porate Judgment of the Church,” by Abdel R. Wentz. 


Printed in the US.A. 
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